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Diseases of the Skin. By H. Radcliffe Crocker, M.D., Fellow of the 

Royal College of Physicians of London, etc. Second edition, revised and 

enlarged, with ninety-two woodcuts. Svo. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, 

Son & Co., 1893. 

We had the pleasure four or five years ago of reviewing this work, and 
its gradual but certain attainment of the recognized position of one of 
the leading text-books on the subject has fully borne out the good 
opinion then expressed. If this was thought then, we can say now 
with greater freedom and surer basis that the second edition is a worthy 
successor to the first. The volume has been enlarged by the addition of 
about two hundred and fifty pages, and has been subjected to careful 
revision throughout. In the increased space are, among others, incor¬ 
porated articles on erythema induratum, hydroa vacciniforme, recurring 
summer eruptions, pityriasis rubra pilaris, Jlorvan’s disease, Darter’s 
disease, angioma serpiginosum, angiokeratoma, adenoma sebaceum, 
phagedrena tropica, seborrhoeic dermatitis, actinomycosis, and epidemic 
exfoliative dermatitis. Among the minor additions may be mentioned 
follicular disease of the scalp, grouped comedones, plica, and folliculitis 
decalvans. 

The author thinks that we are now warranted in accepting the belief 
that such diseases as impetigo contagiosa, ecthyma, furuncles, carbuncles, 
and the pustular element in eczema, are all due to the same pus cocci. 
To these diseases we would add sycosis, the so-called folliculitis barbce; 
and it is apparently, although not distinctly so stated, recognized by Dr. 
Crocker also, as in this new edition, to his former definition of sycosis, 
has been added “ due to microbic infection.” 

The subject of alopecia areata which has been much discussed in 
recent years, comes in for its full share of the enlargement and re¬ 
vision. The author divides these cases into four classes: in the first 
placing those of universal alopecia; in the second, those with one or 
more patches in the course of a nerve, or on the site of an injury; in 
the third, those with small atrophically depressed patches ; and in the 
fourth, those of the common type, in patches or bands of irregular dis¬ 
tribution, and with short club-shaped hairs at the borders of the spread- 
ing patches. Those of the first two classes the author believes to be 
tropho-neurotic in origin; the third class, probably so; and the fourth 
class, which represents ninety-five per cent, of all cases, as parasitic, and 
of feebly contagious nature. He moreover believes, with Hutchinson, 
that there is a relationship between this disease and tinea tonsurans; 
stating that while, in children, the fungus gives rise to the ordinary 
picture of ringworm, in the adult it produces alopecia areata instead— 
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for the reason that the hair of the scalp of adolescence and adult age 
alters its consistence and the fungus is no loDger able to penetrate into 
its substance as it is in children, but passing down between the root- 
sheaths separates the hair from its nutritive supply, and so leads to 
atrophy and gradual extrusion. It seems to us that such reasoning is 
discredited by the fact that the ringworm fungus is capable enough of 
penetrating the hairs of the beard and leading to their disintegration, 
as it certainly does in tinea sycosis ; and these hairs are, as a rule, in 
every way essentially stronger than the hairs of the scalp. Moreover, 
if the ringworm fungus were the cause, this fact should have been long 
ago disclosed by the investigations and examinations made by many 
careful observers. 

While, however, the author very properly gives his own views, based 
as they are upon- extended and skilled observation, the subjects are all 
handled with marked liberality, and the opinions of his many confreres 
in dermatological work are freely quoted and given due weight. In fact, 
it would be difficult to criticise the work unfavorably, for it is an ad¬ 
mirable and representative treatise, reflecting much original thought, 
but encompassing the whole subject of dermatology in its widest sense, 
and presenting the subject-matter in such a readable, full, yet concise 
manner, as to be readily comprehended by student or practitioner. It 
is, indeed, one of those rare books equally valuable to expert and gen¬ 
eral physician. Dr. Crocker is to be congratulated upon being the 
author of the leading English text-book on diseases of the skin ; and the 
profession at large is also fortunate in having at its command a work of 
which every page bears the impress of honesty, thoroughness, and large 
experience. ’ H. W. S. 


Die Micro-organismen der Mundhohle. Die ortlichex usd allge- 

MEINEN ErKRANKUNGEN WELCHE DURCH DIESELBEN HERVORGERUFEN 
werden. Von W. D. Miller, Dr. Med. et Phil., Professor am zahnarz- 
lichen Institut der Universitat Berlin. Zweite umgearbeitete und stark 
erweiterte Auflage. 

The Micro-organisms of the Mouth ; the Local and General Dis¬ 
eases Caused by Them. By W. D. Miller, M.D., Ph.D., Professor at 
the Dental Institute of the University of Berlin. Second edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged. 8vo., pp. xxviii, 448; 134 illustrations and 18 pho¬ 
tograms. Leipzig: Georg Thierae, 1892. 

It was our agreeable duty to call attention to the first edition of Dr. 
Miller’s excellent work on The Micro-organisms of the Mouth, in the 
American Journal for September, 1889. As the general plan of the 
book is retained, we must refer our readers to the former review for a 
summary of its scope, pointing out here only such additions as are most 
striking in the present edition. 

Throughout, the book bears evidence of most careful revision by its 
author, and it has grown, in consequence, to the extent of 150 pages. 
It is furthermore enriched by the addition of more than 20 new illustra¬ 
tions in the text and by 18 photograms of new species of pathogenic 
mouth-bacteria, and of the various stages of carious degeneration of 
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the teeth. These photograms are collected in three plates at the end of 
the book. 

Probably the most notable addition in the present edition is a chapter 
devoted to the consideration of asepsis and antisepsis in dental surgery. 
In this the measures of prophylaxis of caries are considered; the treat¬ 
ment of incipient caries by means of germicides; the use of antiseptics 
in the treatment of cavities, dead teeth, and those whose pulp is under- 
goiug putrefaction; the disinfection of instruments, etc., used in dent¬ 
istry ; the antiseptic action of the various materials made use of in 
filling teeth; and, finally, the sterilization of teeth about to be implanted. 
The conclusions reached are based upon a large experience and are 
confirmed by the results of many carefully conducted experiments, the 
recital of which would, however, carry us beyond the limits of this 
review. But we may say in general, that for operations of whatever 
kind about the mouth the most thorough antisepsis is recommended, 
and that of the antiseptics in vogue Miller prefers bichloride of mercury 
and peroxide of hydrogen for most purposes. For the disinfection of 
carious cavities he advocates the use of iodine trichloride, ascribing to it 
advantages over all other antiseptics, including sublimate. 

In the second part of the book, that devoted to the consideration of 
the pathogenic bacteria found in the mouth and the diseases caused by 
them, we find the list of bacteria increased from 13 in the former 
edition of the book to 31 in the present one, many of them described 
here in detail for the first time. Here, again, the great importance of 
careful antisepsis in the surgery of the mouth is urged repeatedly. But 
perhaps nowhere does it receive such striking emphasis as in a table 
with which the volume closes. Here Miller has collected from various 
sources 165 cases in which severe complications have resulted from dis¬ 
eased teeth or have followed dental operations alone, and of these, 63, or 
somewhat more than 38 per cent., ended fatally. 

The author’s theory of the causation of dental caries, so elaborately 
detailed in the first edition, remains practically unaltered in this, being 
only strengthened by his subsequent researches. 

That a new edition of a work so technical and of such limited scope 
should have been required after so short an interval as three years, is 
ample evidence of the high esteem in which it is held. It contains 
many valuable suggestions for the surgeon as well as the dentist, and 
cannot fail to be of interest to all who are occupied with the various 
problems connected with the causation and prevention of infectious 
diseases. J. S. E. 


A Text-book of Morbid Histology for Students and Practitioners. 

By Rupert Boyce, M.B., M.R.C.S., Assistant Professor of Pathology in 

University College, London. 8vo., pp. xxiv., 477; 130 colored illustrations. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1892. 

The difficulty of conveying a correct conception of pathological his¬ 
tology outside of the laboratory and away from specimens of the various 
diseased conditions is so great, that much difference of opinion exists as 
to the best mode of presentation of the subject in a text-book. In the 
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work before us the author has attempted to supply the requirements of 
ocular demonstration by a large number of illustrations of the various 
lesions, and the bulk of his text is devoted to their description and 
analysis. The work may therefore be regarded as much an atlas as a 
text-book. 

The arrangement of the book and the views contained in it are in 
accord with the presentation of the subject at University College, and- 
Professor Horsley, to whom the volume is dedicated, has contributed an 
introductory chapter. In the first chapter are concise directions for 
hardening, imbedding, cutting, staining, etc., with a description of the 
microscope and necessary accessory apparatus. Chapters II.—X., inclu¬ 
sive, are devoted to Inflammation, Repair, Degeneration, Neoplasms, 
and the Infectious Diseases. As a basis for the discussion of inflamma¬ 
tion the lung is chosen, as being of simple structure and as affording in 
its alveoli excellent opportunity for the study of the various exudates. 
The remaining ten chapters are occupied in the description of the lesions 
as they occur in the different organs. The work concludes with a 
bibliography and an index. 

We cannot but feel that for text-book illustration, good drawings, made 
with the assistance of the camera lucida, stippled paper, and the various 
other aids now at our disposal, are to be preferred to even the best photo¬ 
micrographs. By neither process is it possible to exactly represent all the 
details of the very simplest tissue, but the judiciously made drawing 
selects those of importance, while these are as likely as not to be invisible 
in the photomicrograph. In the present volume the illustrations appear 
to be lithographic reproductions of photomicrographs. Many of them 
illustrate topographical features very well, but the majority are open to 
the criticism of Jacking in detail. They are too small to be really good, 
are taken, as a rule, with comparatively low powers of the microscope, 
and, in many, important details are omitted. The illustration of a 
fibroma, to take an example at random, shows a circular field dotted 
over with irregular bluish spots without the faintest suggestion of any 
fibrous structure. Again, the specimens seem to have been stained 
with nuclear dyes only, and we are accordingly left to imagine the size, 
shape, and character of the cell body. 

We regret to say that the text, too, is disappointing. It is more of 
the nature of a summary of the various changes than of any description 
of them. Three coarsely printed pages is certainly inadequate space for 
the discussion of a subject so fundamentally important as inflammation 
prior to the description of specimens. There is also throughout the 
book an unfortunate lack of any philosophical indication of the relation 
between cause and effect, and no useful generalizations are offered to 
aid the reader to understand the different phases of the same lesion 
dependent upon differences in structure of the various organs. These 
we conceive to be of the most vital importance in the presentation of so 
complex a subject as pathological anatomy. Without them it is little 
more than a catalogue of dissociated lesions, while with their aid it 
quickly reduces to a most logical simplicity. It is largely because of 
the lack of this aid that the work must be regarded with something of 
disappointment. J. S. E. 
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A Manual of Medical Jurisprudence. By Alfred Swaine Taylor, 
M.D., F.RS. Revised and edited by Thomas Stevenson, M.D., of London. 
Eleventh American edition. Edited, with Citations and Additions, from the 
twelfth English edition, by Clark Bell, Esq., President of the American 
International Medico-Legal Congress of 1893, etc. 

This work is another gift to Medical Jurisprudence by Mr. Clark 
Bell. It is a complete revision of all former American and English 
editions of this standard book. This edition contains a large amount of 
entirely new matter, many portions of the book having been rewritten 
by the editor. Many cases and authorities have been cited, and the 
citations brought down to the latest date. 

The book is well printed in clear type, and covers between 700 and 
800 pages, containing numerous plates. 

The subjects treated of include the following: Medical Evidence; 
Poisoning; Wounds and Personal Injuries; Asphyxia (and under this 
bead, drowning, hanging, strangulation, suffocation); Lightning aud 
Electricity; Cold; Heat; Starvation; Pregnancy and its Legat Relations; 
Delivery; Criminal Abortion; Infanticide; Birth; Inheritance; Legiti¬ 
macy; Paternity; Impotency; Sterility; Rape; Insanity; Life Insur¬ 
ance. 

These general heads will give an idea of the scope and extent of the 
work. The book has so long been a standard treatise on the subject of 
medical jurisprudence, and has gone through so many editions—twelve 
English and eleven American—that there is little left to criticise, 
unless it is to note the admirable manner in which Mr. Clark Bell, in 
editing this edition, has enlarged and improved what already seemed 
complete, by bringing his many citations of cases down to date to meet 
the present law; and by adding much new matter he has furnished the 
medical profession and the bar with a valuable book of reference, one to 
be relied upon in daily practice, and quite up to the present needs, 
owing to its exhaustive character. The object of a work on this subject 
seems to be to bring within a small area matters which concern the 
duties of the educated physician and surgeon and which demand careful 
inquiry. A medical jurist should have a practical knowledge of all 
branches of his profession, and should be able to explain any medico¬ 
legal question which may arise. He knows not at what time he may 
be served with a subpajna to appear at court and testify to certain facts 
and to be asked his opinion as an expert in regard to questions arising 
from the commission of crimes of various kinds. For example, from 
the appearance of blood-stains, was the murder or assault committed 
yesterday or a week ago? was the wound made by a sharp or blunt 
instrument? did the deceased fall or was he struck on the head by 
another; or what was the cause of death?—thus enabling the judge to 
place the subject in an intelligible light before the jury, and assisting 
the jury in arriving at a just verdict. So, too, the lawyer and judge 
may study such a hook to their advantage, in order to familiarize them¬ 
selves with such matters—the judge for charging the jury, the lawyer for 
conducting his examination and cross-examination in criminal cases. 
For these reasons it would seem that the book is indispensable to the 
library of both physician nod lawyer, and particularly the legal prac¬ 
titioner whose'duties take him into the criminal courts. 
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Under the first general head, “Medical Evidence,” medical and 
medico-legal duties are described. 

The reader’s attention is called to the value of notes taken in medico¬ 
legal investigations for use in court, and the care required in making- 
medico-legal reports. 

The editor gives some fifteen rules as to the admissibility and inad¬ 
missibility of dying declarations, and adds numerous citations of late 
American cases to support them. 

In treating of the subject, “ Trial at Assizes,” the distinction is shown, 
that in England a witness is bound to obey a subpoena when reasonable 
expenses are tendered him, whereas in the United States every citizen is 
bound to obey such calls, and the accused is entitled to compulsory 
process, without prepayment of fees. 

The question of" “ confidential communications ” is discussed, there 
being a wide difference of opinion between the views of English common- 
law jurists and the legal and medical profession in many of the Amer¬ 
ican Slates. On this subject quotations are made from the New York 
statutes, and from the code of civil procedure of New York and amend¬ 
ments thereto, as to communications of thi3 nature and the ability to 
testify as to them. 

The editor notes that the courts of our country are disinclined to 
allow medical works to be read in evidence, as they tend to confuse and 
mislead juries. 

Under the important head of Experts, Expert Testimony, and Opinion 
Evidence, the editor has made a most valuable addition to the work, 
and the new decisions are numerous, applicable, and accurate; this is 
also true in the treatment of the subject of Insanity, and as to who are 
competent to testify as experts in cases involving this question. 

The other heads under Medical Evidence are: Coroners’ Inquests; 
Examination; Cross-examination; Re-examination; Presence in Court 
of Scientific Witnesses; License of Counsel; Rules for Delivery of 
Evidence; Fees. 

Signs or Indications of Death: cessation of circulation and respira¬ 
tion ; cooling of the body; cadaveric rigidity; rigor mortis; putrefaction 
mistaken for gangrene. 

Under “Poisoning” we notice a division of the subject into Corrosive 
and Irritant Poisons; Metallic Irritants; Vegetable and other Irritants ; 
Neurotic Poisons. 

The work includes Gaseous Poisons generally, and refers to death and 
other results arising therefrom, when subjected to other influence, such 
os carbonic acid, charcoal vapor, carbonic oxide, coal and coke vapor, 
sulphurous acid, vapors of lime, cement and brick kilns, confined air, 
coal gas, water gas, carburetted hydrogen, nitrous oxide, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, effluvia of drains and sewers. 

The treatment of the subject of Wounds and Personal Injuries is 
exhaustive and includes many plates. And in comparing the blood of 
man with that of animals, the editor has noted Prof. Reese’s statements 
as to this, and those of Marshall D. Ewell and Dr. Formad, of Phila¬ 
delphia, and gives the substance of a paper by himself, in a discussion 
of the subject before the Medico-Legal Society of New York, on “ Blood 
and Blood-Stains,” in May, 1892. 

Under Malpractice, both the negligent and ignorant offence, the latest 
American decisions are given to support the rules laid down. The 
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editor notes that the weight of authority seems to decide that all which 
the law requires of physicians or surgeons is ordinary care, skill, and 
diligence in the practice of their profession, as other practitioners employ 
in their line and in that locality, and the burden of proof is on the 
plaintiff in an action for malpractice to show the want of care, diligence, 
and skill. In Pennsylvania, however, the courts have held that such 
skill was required “as thoroughly educated surgeons ordinarily employ 
but the general rule seems to be as first stated. 

The other subjects comprising the work have already been mentioned. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the editor for his thorough and 
painstaking labors, by which he has given to two professions a reference- 
book to be relied upon. P. W. M. 


Human Embryology. By Charles Sedgwick Minot, Professor of His¬ 
tology and Embryology in Harvard University Medical School. 8vo., pp. 

800, with 463 engravings. New York: Wm. Wood & Co., 1892. 

Upon reading the characteristic preface to this valuable work, one is 
impressed by the opening sentence, which says that “ the following at¬ 
tempt to present a comprehensive summary of embryology, as it bears 
upon the problems of human development, is the result of ten'years’ 
labor.” Before going very far into the work itself, one becomes con¬ 
vinced of the success of the “ attempt,” as well as of the vast amount 
of labor done in those ten years. 

The introduction deals with the histology and physiology of the 
uterus, and with the general outline of human development. The phe¬ 
nomena of menstruation are clearly set forth, and Williams’s view of the 
throwing off of the entire uterine mucous membrane at each period, is 
regarded as based upon erroneous observations and interpretations. 
Professor Minot is convinced that only the superficial layers (epithelium) 
are lost. Then follows a detailed description of the changes in the decidua 
during pregnancy, at parturition, and post-partum, numerous origiual 
drawings being introduced to illustrate statements made; and the con¬ 
clusion is drawn “ that the gravid uterus is passing through the men¬ 
strual cycle prolonged and intensified. The function of gestation is a 
direct modification of the function of menstruation, and the two are 
physiologically homologous.” 

The book is divided into five parts, namely: “ The Genital Pro¬ 
ducts,” “The Germ-layers,” “The Embryo,” “The Foetal Append¬ 
ages,” and “The Foetus.” Part first explains the structure and 
development of the spermatozoa (from sperraatoblasts, and these from 
the parent cells), and also of the ova, together with their maturation. 
The site of impregnation in man is probably the same as in other mam¬ 
malia ; that is, in the Fallopian tube, about one-half or one-third of the 
way from the fimbriated extremity. It takes the ovum eight days to 
reach the uterine cavity. “ Theory of Sex,” and “ Heredity ” are next 
discussed, the summary of the latter section being: “ The child is like 
the parents, because its organization is regulated by not merely similar, 
but by some of the same chromatin as that of the parents.” This is so, 
because the characteristic of the nucleus, chromatin, perpetuates itself 
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and the nucleus, 03 first pointed out by Oscar Hertwig, is the organ of 
hereditary transmission. 

In the second part the various theories of the mesoderm are given, 
and the author expresses his approval of the “germ band theory” of 
Hatschek. Attention is drawn to the good that the parablast theory of 
His, although no longer tenable, did in first distinguishing the two pri¬ 
mary groups of mesodermal tissues, for which the newer and clearer 
terms, mesothelium (lining of the primitive body cavity) and mesen¬ 
chyme (embryonic connective tissue), are preferred. 

An interesting feature of the part on “ The Foetus ” is a series of draw¬ 
ings of young embryos, most of them from the author’s own collection. 
Both this and the preceding portion (Foetal Appendages) are especially 
complete and full. 

Tne historical sketch at the end of many of the chapters makes the 
book of increased value to students of embryology as well as to others. 
It is possible to gain an approximate idea of the amount of work this 
volume represents by considering the fact that the reference list, com¬ 
prising only such articles as were actually referred to in the course of 
the book, covers thirteen pages. The illustrations throughout are as 
clear and excellent as they are numerous. M. AV. 


The Modern Antipyretics : Their Action in Health and Disease. 

By Isaac Ott, M.D., Former Lecturer on Experimental Physiology in 

the University of Pennsylvania, etc. Second edition. Pp. iv, 125. 

Easton, Pa.: E. D. Vogel, 1802. 

The author is to be congratulated in that he has produced a thor¬ 
oughly scientific monograph, and yet ever so practical in its teachings 
that a second edition has been called for. Commencing with the subject 
of heat, he describes his calorimeter, which he shows to be an instrument 
of precision. In a review of the literature he proves that the thermo- 
taxic centres are distributed in the fore-, inter-, aud after-brain and in 
the spinal cord, and a careful study of the facts, results of experimenta¬ 
tion, and of clinical observations, shows that a revision of their functions 
is necessary, which he has presented in tabular form. The fevers of 
albumoses and peptones, septic from putrid blood, of malarial origin, 
receive careful consideration. The mode of action of antipyretics in 
health and fever is illustrated by tracings, and the chemical relationship 
of pyridine, quinoline, kairin, and thallin is clearly demonstrated. The 
questions of deep interest for the practising physician are fully set 
forth, and the latest data given. The general statement that antiseptic 
properties predominate in the alcohol hydrate derivatives, as in naph- 
thol, while the antithermic properties are more prominent in the amid- 
ogen derivatives, thallin and kairin, and a predominance of analgesic 
properties exists in the amidogen compounds, in which an atom of 
hydrogen has been substituted by a molecule of a fatty radical, espe¬ 
cially of methyl, as in nntipyrine, phenacetine, and exalgine, is the text 
from which he deduces a sermon well worthy of careful study. In this 
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section we recognize many new aspirants for professional favor, showing 
that the more recent acquisitions have received attention. Quoting Sihler, 
he gives a brief but satisfactory exposition of the method of Brand in 
typhoid fever. In this disease, the author states that the difference 
between antipyretics and the cold-water treatment is that “ the former 
decreases heat-production, the latter increases it; the one permits the 
source of thermogenesis to go on actively, the other represses it; the one 
favors the flame, the other smothers it.” As one studies the newer 
antipyretics in the light of the information presented by this little 
book, he will certainly iorra a truer estimate of their value. R. W. W. 


Medical Microscopy : A Guide to the Use of the Microscope in 
Medical Practice. By Frank J. Wethered, M.D. (Lond.), Member 
of the Royal College of Physicians; Medical Registrar to the Middlesex 
Hospital, and Demonstrator of Practical Medicine to the Middlesex Hospi¬ 
tal Medical School; late Assistant Physician to the City of London 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park. With illustrations. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co., 1892. 

In this work we have an excellent collection and arrangement of the 
material pertaining to medical microscopy—material that hitherto has 
been distributed under various headings. The first twelve chapters are 
devoted to the microscope and microscopical technique—matters that we 
have been accustomed to see in works on microscopy and histology. The 
author in his selection of microscopical methods has shown his ability 
to choose only the best, and the articles on Imbedding, Section-cutting, 
Staining, Mounting, etc., contain methods that are reliable, and the 
directions are very clearly expressed. A chapter on the examination 
of tumors follows, which, perhaps, might have been left out of the 
work. The rest of the book contains most excellent and accurate infor¬ 
mation on the examination of urinary deposits, feces, sputum, vomit, 
and blood. The examination for tubercle bacilli receives good atten¬ 
tion, and the manner of proceeding in the different methods of staining 
is very explicitly given; exception might, perhaps, be taken to the 
recommendation of only two minutes’ immersion in the heated stain in 
the Neelsen (Ziehl) method; the ordinary rule of at least five minutes, 
is, in our opinion, better. The discharges from cavities and the genital 
organs are also carefully considered, and at the end of the volume is a 
concise and excellent resume of the various bacteriological methods 
employed in bacteriological investigations. The book can be recom¬ 
mended to those who desire to become acquainted with the latest and 
best knowledge on clinical microscopy. E. L. V. 



